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OR; 
ALWAYS IN THE WRONG. 


Ais ! who is not? In this world we are furrounded only 
with wrongs.—They are the foundation of fociety; they 
render the mind difpofed for friendfhip, and humble felf-love.— 
A perfon whois always in the right would be infufferable:—We 
ought to pardon all faults, except that of being tircfome ; tire- 
fomenefs is an irreparable fault. When we tire others, we fhould 
ftayathome. Butall this is foreign to my fubject. 

fhall now begin the ftory of Mondor. He was an unfortu- 
nate young man, who had a juft way of thinking, a tender heart, 
and a {weet difpofition; great faults, which, of courfe, occafioned 


many others. 


At his firft entrance into the great world, his principal ftudy 
was to be always in the right ; the fequel will fhew how he fuc- 
ceeded therein :—He made an acquaintance with a courtier 5 the 
wife thought him fenfible, becaufe he was handfome ; the huf- 
band thought him a fool, becaufe they always differed in opinion ; 
the wife made him many advances on the excellence of his under- 
ftanding ; but, as he was not in love with her in the leaft, he did 
not underftand her. ‘The hufband defired him to look over a 
treatife of war, which he had compofed, as he pretended. Mon- 
dor, after reading it, told him plainly, that from his work he fhould 
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have judged that he would make a very excellent negociator for a 
treaty of peace. 

At this very jundlure a regiment became vacant; an infignifi- 
cant Marquis made the author believe, that he thought him a pro- 
digious genius ; and behaved to his wife, as if fhe had been hand- 
fome.—He obtained the regiment. Mondor was only a man of 
honour.—He was wrong. 

This adventure difgufted him; He renounced all hopes of 
making his fortune, determined to live in a private manner, and 
formed a fcheme of gaining friends—Good God! how was he 
miftaken. He thought to find one in young Aluppus. Aluppus 
was amiable, behaved decently, and talked like aman of confe- 
quence. One day he accofted Mondor with an air of affliction : 
Mondor was immediately afflicted: (for there are no people in the 
world more foolifh than thofe who have an honett heart.) Alup- 
pus told him that he had loft an hundred guineas upon his honour : 
Mondor lent him that fum, without taking his note for it; he 
imagined that he had gained thereby a friend. He was wrong; 
he never faw him more, 

He next engaged with men of letters ; they judged him capa- 
ble of- examining their pieces; they obtained a hearing of him 
more eafily than of the public. There was one author in whom 
Mondor fancied that he difcovered fome genius :—He thought 
bim worthy of the greateft eftéem. He read his work with at- 
tention.—It was a comedy.—He retrenched the fuperfluous 
fpeeches, examined the plot, defired the author to connect the 
fcenes better, and make them arife naturally from each other; to 
regard more the juftnefs of the dialogue, than a falfe {parkling of 
wit; to keep up his characters, to fhade them finely withoutren- 
dering the contraft between them too ftrong: fuch was the advice 
which he gave the author; and, in confequence, he corrected his 
piece. 

The author, to his coft, found that Mondor had advifed him ill, 
the players did not think it fit for the ftage—this difcouraged him 
from giving his opinion—The fame author, who ought to have 
been difcouraged from writing any more plays, wrote another, 
which was nothing but a heap of confufed, and unconnected 
fcenes, abfurdity, and nonfenfe. Mondor did not dare to advife 
not to have it played,—he was wrong ; the piece‘was damned ; 
this threw him into the greate{t perplexity ;—if he gave advice he 

was wrong ; ifhe did not adviiehe was wrong too.—He renounced 
all connection with men of genjusy and conngéted himfelf with 
men 
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men of learning; he found them almoft as dull as thofe who pre- 
tended tobe wits; they would talk only when they had fomething 
to fay; of courfe, were frequently filent. Mondor foon grew 
difcontented with them, and feemed himfelf a blockhead: He 
made acquaintances with women who pretended genius; anothér 
miftake; he fancied himfelf in a climate very'near the fun ; it 
was the country of lightning, where all the fruits were burnt be- 
fore they grew ripe ; he remarked, that moft of thefe women had 
only one idea, which they fubdivided into trifling abftraéted 
thoughts ; he perceived that all their art confifted only in 
mincing genius; he found how wrong he was in feeking their 
company. He was defirous of fhining, he appeared dull ; he was 
defirous of arguing, he feemed ftiff; in fhort he difpleafed : 
thouzh he was well acquainted with the claffics ; and was fenfible 
that it cannot be faid to a young man, “ Would you pleafe the 
ladies, read Cicero.” 

Mondor was the moft reafonable man in the world, and knew 
not what method to take to be right. He experienced that, in 
the world, faults proceed lefs from making a wrong choice, than 
from making a right one improperly ; he had been defirous of 
becoining a courtier, and had failed in his defign: he had fought 
to procure friends and had been duped: he had kept company with 
men of genius, and had been fick of them; with men of learn- 
ing, and had difliked them ; with women, and they had been tired 
of him: he had heard people cry up the happinefs of two perfons 
who truly loved each other ; he thought the moft fenfible thing 
that he could do was to fall in love ; he formed a fcheme for it, 
which was the very means to prevent his falling inlove. He ex- 
amined the whole fex ; he weighed nicely the charms and talents 
of each, in order to determine in favour of her who had moft 
merit. He thought that love was a God with whom one might 
trafic.—In vain he made this fcrutiny; in vain he endeavoured to 
love; his efforts were ufelefs. But one day, without thinking of 
it, he fell in love with the uzlieft, and moft capricious perfon of 
her fex; he bleft himfelf for his choice. However, he plainly faw 
that fhe -was not handfome ; he thought this fo much the better ; 
he flattered himfelf that he would have no rivals, he was wrong.— 
He was ignorant that the moft ugly women are always the greateft 
coquettes; they are always full of affectation, every look, every 
word, every gelture has fome meaning ; they take as much pains 
to recommend their perfons, as a farmer does to cultivate a bad 
foil ; their coquetry fucceeds ; the advances which they make 
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flatter their pride, and the vanity of a man almoft always effaces 
the uglinefs of a woman. 

Mondor experienced this to his forrow ; he found himfelf en- 
vironed with competitors ; he was uneafy at it,—he was wrong ; 
this Jed him to commit a much greater fault, he married her.— 
He treated his wife with the utmoft refpett—: fhe miftook his 
kindnefs for weaknefs, and governed him with rigour. He quar- 
relled with her,—he was wrong :—this produced the fault of being 
reconciled to her again; during thefe reconciliations he had two 


. children, that is to fay, two miichiefs; he became a widow, 


he was right ;—but he made himfelf wrong, by being fo afflicted 
with his lofs as to retire to his eftate in the country. 

In the country he met with a rich gentleman, who was haughty 
and vifited none of his neighbours; he judged that he was wrong : 
he was himfelf as affable as the other was proud ; he was vaftly 
in the wrong :—His houfe became the receptacle of poor gentle- 
men, who plagued him inceflantly : he envied his neighbour’s con- 
dition; and perceived too late that the misfortune of being be- 
fet, is far worfe than the fault of being feared. 

A fuit at law was commenced againft him; he chofe rather to 
give up a part of his right than go tolaw; he behaved like a 
gentleman, invited his adverfary to dinner, and concluded a difad- 
vantageous agreement with him, he was wrong :—fo honeft a 
proceeding was foon noifed about ; his neighbours were defirous 
of taking advantage of his eafinefs ; and each claimed, without 
the leatt title, fome chimerical right. By avoiding one law fuit, 
he got twenty: this difgufted him ; he fold his eftate, he was 
wrong :—he knew not what to do with the purchafe-money.— 
He was advifed to lend it on the fecurity of a concert, eftablifh- 
ing in a neigbbouring city, that was then in great credit. ‘The 
manager was a genteel fellow, who had turned lawyer to learn 
judgment in mufic. Mondor entrufted him with his money; he 

vas inthe wrong ;—the concert became bankrupt within a year, 
notwithitanding the gentility of the lawyer ;—this accident ruined 
Mondor; he became fenfible of the nothingnefs of things here 
below: He refolved to become nothing himfelf. He turned 
Monk, and died of vexation :—This was his laft wrong ftep. 





AREFLECTION, 
y JUHEN we confider the nice diftinctions in language, and 
the particular exprefflions appropriated to certaia things, 
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it will feem almoft impoflible to attain perfeé&t accuracy in any 
tongue we have not been converfant with from our infancy.— 
For example, what a variety of ways we have to fignify impri- 
fonment, each of which is particularly fignificant of fome pe- 
culiar mode of it, and would be a folecifm if applied to any other. 
A criminal is taken up, or apprehended. If kept for trial, he is 
committed , if for puni/hment, he is imprifoned : a foldier is confined, 
an officer is put under arref?, a debtor is arrefted: fimilar as the 
two laft expreffions appear, what very different ideas are conveyed 
by faying, Captain is arrefted, or put under an arreft ? 








Extraéts from Mr. Burke’s new Pamphlet entitled ** Ree 
fleétions on the late extraordinary Revolution in France. 
In a Letter intended to have béen fent to a Gentleman im 
Paris.” 

(Continued from Page 474.) 


On DEMOCRACIES. 


Do not know under what defcription to clafs the prefent ruling 
authority in France. It affects to be a pure democracy, 
though I think it ina direct train of becoming fhortly a mifchiev- 
ous and ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I admit it to bea 
contrivance of the nature and effect of what it. pretends to, 
I reprobate no form of government merely upon abftract prin- 
ciples. There may be fituations in which the purely democratick 
form will become neceflary. ‘There may be fome (very few, and 
Very particularly circumftanced) where it would be clearly de- 
firable. ‘This [ do not take to be the cafe of France, or of any 
other great country. Until now, we have feen no examples of 
confiderable democracies. The ancients were better acquainted 
with them. Not being wholly unread in the authors, who had 
feen the moft of thefeconftitutions, and who beft underftood them, 
I cannot help concurring with their opinion, that an abfolute 
democracy, no more than abfolute monarchy, is to be reckoned 
among the legitimate forms of government, They think it rather 
the corruption and degeneracy, than the found conftitution, of a 
republick. If I recollect rightly, Ariftotle obferves, that a demo- 
cracy has many ftriking points of refemblance witha tyranny. 
Of this lam certain, thatin a democracy, the majority of the 
citizens is capable of exerciling the moft cruel oppreflions upon 
the 
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the minority, wheneveg ftrong divifions prevail in that kind of 
polity, as they often muft; and that oppreffion of the majority 
will extend tofar greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almoft ever be apprehended from the 
dominion of a fingle fceptre. In fuch a popular perfecution, 
individual fufferers are ina much more deplorable condition than 
in any other. Under acruel Prince they have the balmy com- 
pefion of mankind to affuage the {mart of their wounds; they 
have the plaudits of the people to animate their generous conftancy 
under their fufferings: But thofe who are fubjected to wrong 
under multitudes, are deprived of all external confolation. The 
‘feem deferted by mankind ; overpowered by aconfpiracy of their 
whole {pecies. 

[ Vhe ethical character is the fame, both exercife defpotifin over 
the better clafs of citizens ; and decrees are in the one, what 
ordinances and arrets are in the other: The demagogue too, and 
the court favourite, are not unfrequently the fame identical men, 
and always bear a clofe analogy; and thefe have the principal 
power, each in their refpective forms of government ; favourites 
with the abfolute monarch, and demagogues with a people fuch as 
have detcribed.—Ari?. Politic. lib. iv. cap. 4] 

But admitting democracy not to have that inevitable tendenc 
to party tyranny, which I {uppofe it to have, and admitting it to 
poliefs as much good in it when unmixed, as I am fure it, poilefles 
when compounded with otherforms ; does monarchy, on its part, 
contain noting at all to recorhmend it? Ido not often quote 
Bolingbroke, nor have his works, in general, left any permanent 
imprefiion on my mind. He is a prefumptuous and a fuperficial 
writer. Buthe has one obfervation, which, in my opinion, is not 
without depth and folidity. He fays, that he prefers a monarchy 
to other governments; becaufe you can better ingraft any def- 
cription of republick on a monarchy, than any thing of mo- 
narchy upon the republican forms. I think him perfectly in the 
right. ‘The fact is fo hittorically; and it agrees well with the 
speculation, 





On ConriscaTiIons BY ARBITRARY Power. 


It is not my fear of the confifcation of our church property 
from this example in France that I dread, though I think this wouid 
be no trifling evil. ‘Che great fource of my folicitude is, lett 
it fhould ever be confidered in England as the policy of a —_ to 
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feck a refource in confifcations of any kind; or that any one 
defcription of citizens fhould be brought to regard any of the 
others as their proper prey. Nations are wading deeper and 
deeper intoan ocean of boundlefs debt. Publick debts, which at 
firft were a fecurity to governments, by interefting many inthe, 
publick tranquillity, are likely in their excefs to become the 
means of their fubverfion. 1f governments provide for thefe 
debts by heavy impofitions, they perifh by becoming odious to 
the people. If they do not provide for them, they will be un- 
done by the efforts of the moft dangerous of all parties ; 1 mean 
an extenfive difcontented monied intereft, injured «and not def- 
troyed. The men who compofe this intereft look for their fecurity, 
in the firft inftance, to the fidelity of government ; in the fecond 
toits power. If they find the old governments effete, worn out, 
and with their fprings relaxed, foas not to be of fufficient vigour 
for their purpofes, they may feek new ones that fhall be poffefled of 
more energy; and this energy will be derived, not from anac- 
quifition of refources, but from a contempt of juftice. Revolu- 
tions are favourable to confifcation; and it is impoffible tc know 
under what obnoxious names the next confifcations will be autho- 
rifed. Iam fure that'the principles predominant in Franceextend 
to-very many perfons‘and defcriptions of perfons in all countries 
who think their innoxious indolence their fecurity. This kind 
of innocence in propri¢tors may be argued into inutility; and 
inutility into an unfithefs for their eftates. Many parts of Europe 
are inopen diforder. Inmany others there is a hollow murmur- 
ing under ground ; aconfufed movement is felt, that threatens 2 
general earthquake in the political world. Already confederacies 
and correfpondences of the moft extraordinary nature are forming, 
in feveral countries. In fucha ftate of things we ought to hold 
ourfelves upon our guard. - In all mutations (if mutations muft 
be) the circumftances which will ferve moft to blunt the edge of 
their mifchief, and to promote what good may be in them, is, 
that they fhould find us ‘with our minds ‘tenacious of juftice, and 
tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confifeation in France ought not 
toalarm other nations. They fay it is not made from wanton 
rapacity: ‘That it isa great meature of national-policy, adopted 
to remove an extenfive, inveterate, fuperititious mifchief. It is 
with the greateft difficulty that I am able to feparate policy from 
juttice. Juttice is itfelf the great dtanding policy of civil wari 
an 
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and any eminent departure from it, under any circumi{tances, lies 
under the fufpicion of being no policy at all. 

When men. are encouraged to go.into acertain, mode of life 
by the exifting laws, and pratected in thatmode as ina lawful oc- 


‘ cupation—when they have accommodated all.their ideas,. and 


all their habits to it—when the law had long made their adherence 
to its rules a ground of reputation, and their departure from them 
aground of difgrace, and even of penalty—Lam fure it is unjuit 
in legiflature, by an arbitrary a&t, to offer a fudden violence to 
their minds and their feelings; forcibly to degrade them ; from 
their {tate and condition, and to dtigmatize with fhame and infamy 
that character and thofe cuftoms which before had been made the 
meafure of their happinefs. and honour. , If to this be added an 
expulfion from their habitations, anda.confifcation of all their 
goods, I am not fagacious enough to difcover how this defpotick 
fport, made of the feelings, cor{ciences, prejudices, and properties 
of men, can be difcriminated from the. rankeft tyranny, 

If the injuftice of the courfe purfued in France be clear, the 
policy of the meafure, that is, the publick benefit to be expected 
from it, ought to be at leaft .as evident, and at leait as important. 
Toaman who acts under the influence of no pafiion, who has 
nothing in view in his projects but the publick good, a great 
difference will immediately {trike him, between, what policy would 
dictate on the original introduction of fuch inftitutions, and on a 
gueftion of their total abolition, where they have caft their roots 
wide and deep; and where, by long habit, things more valuable 
than themfelves are fo adapted to them, and in a manner inter- 
tvoven with them, that the one cannot be deftroyed without no- 
tably impairing the other. He might be embarrafied, if the cafe 
were really fuchas fophifters reprefent it in their paltry ftile of 
debating. But in this, as inmoit queftions,of State, there is a 
middle. There is fomething elfe than the mere alternative of ab- 
folute deftruction, or unreformed exiftence.—Spartam naclus ¢s 5 
hanc exorng. This is,in my opinion, a rule of profound fenfe, 
and ought never todepart from the mind of an honeft reformer.— 
I cannot conceive how any man can have-brought himfelf to that 
pitch of prefumption, to confider his country as nothing buta 
¢arte blanche, upon which he may feribble whatever he pleates. 





YOU (the French) might, if you pleafed, have profited of 
eur example, and have given to your recovered freedom a cor- 
refpondent 
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refpondent dignity. “Your privileges, although — difcontinued, 
were not loft to memory. Your: conttitution, «it is true, whilit 
you were out of poffeffion, fuffered wafte and dilapidation 5 
but you poffeffed in fome parts the walls, and in all the foundations 
of anoble and venerable caftle. You might have repaired thofe 
walls; you might have built on thefe old foundations ; your con- 
ftitution was fufpended before it was perfected ; but you had the 
elements of a conftitution very nearly as good as could be wifhed. 
In your old ftates you poflefled that variety of parts correfponding 
with the various defcriptions of which your community was 
happily compofed: you had all that combination, and all that 
oppofition of interefts ; you had that action and counteraction 
which, in the natural and in the political world, from the reciprocal 
ftruggle of difcordant powers, draws out the harmony of the 
univerfe. Thefe oppofed and conflicting interefts, which you 
confidered as fo great a blemifhin your old and in your prefent 
conftitution, interpofe a falutary check to all precipitate refolutions. 
They render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of neceffity ; 
they make all change a fubject of compromife ;_ which naturally 
begets moderation ; they produce temperaments, preventing. the 
fore evil of harfh, crude, unqualified reformations ; And rendering 
allthe headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or the 
many, for ever impracticable. ‘Through that diverfity of mem~ 
bers and interefts, geheral liberty had as many fecurities as there 
were feparate views in the feveral orders; whilft by prefling down 
the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the feparate parts 
would have been prevented from warping and ftarting from their 
allotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your ancient ftates; but you 
chofe to act as if you had never been moulded into civil fociety, 
and had every thing to begin anew. You began ill, becaufe 
you began by defpiting every thing that belongedto you. You 
fet up your trade without a capital. If the lait genefations of 
your country appeared without much luftre in your eyes, you 
might have pafled them by, and derived your claims from a more 
early race of anceftors. Under a pious predilection to thofe 
anceftors, your imaginations would have realized in them a ftand- 
ard of virtue and wifdom, beyond the vulgar praétice of the hour; 
and you would have rifen with the example to whofe imitation you 
afpired, Refpecting your forefathers, you would have been taught 
to refpec&t yourfelves. You would not have chofen to confider 
the French as a people of yelterday, as a nation of low-born 
Vor. XVI. 409. 32 fervils 
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fervile wretches, until the emancipating year of 1789. In order 
to furnifh,-at the expence of your honour, an extufe to your 
apologifts here for feveral enormities of your’s, you would-not 
have been contentto be reprefented as a gang of Meroon flaves, 
fuddenly broke loofe from the houfe of bondage, and therefore to 
be pardoned for your abufe of the liberty to which you were not 
accuftomed and ill-fitted, Would it not, my worthy friend, have 
-been wifer in you to have thought, what I, for one, always thought 
you,a generous and gallant nation, long mifled to your difadvan- 
tage, by your high and romantic fentiments of fidelity, honour, 
and loyalty ; that events had been unfavourable to you, but that 
you were not enflaved through any illiberal or fervile difpofition: 
Thatin your moft, devoted fubmiffion you were actuated by a 
‘principle of public fpirit, and that it.was your country you wor- 
thipped, inthe perfon.of your King? and you made it to be 
underftood, that in the delufton of this amiable error you had gone 
further than your wife anceftors ; that you were .refolved to re- 
fume your. ancient privileges, whilft you preferved the fpirit of 
your ancient and your recent loyalty and honour ; or, if diffident 
of yourfelves, and not clearly difcerning the almoft obliterated 
conftitution of your anceftors, you had looked to your neighbours 
in this land, who had kept alive the ancient principles and models 
of the old common law of Europe, meliorated and adapted to its 
prefent itate—by following wife examples you would have given 
anew examples of wifdom.to the world. You would have ren- 
dered the caufe of ac te in the eyes of every worthy 
mind in every nation. You would have fhamed defpotifm from 
the earth, by fhewing that freedom was not only reconcileable, but 
as, when well difciplined it is, auxiliary to law. | You would have 
had an unoppreffive but a productive revenue. ‘ You would have 
had a flourifhing.commerce, to feed it. You would have hada 
free conititution; a potent monarchy ; a difciplined army ; a re- 
formed ahd venerated clergy.; a mitigated but fpirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would have had a liberal 
order of commons to emulate and to recruit that nobility; you 
would have hada protected, fatisfied, laborious, and obedient peo- 
ple, taught to feek and to recognize the happinefs that is to be 
found by virtue inall conditions ; ‘in which confifts the true moral 
equality cf mankind, and not in that monftrous fi€tion, which, by 
anfpiring falfe ideas and vain expectations into men deftined to 
travel in the obfcure walk of laborious life, ferves only to aggra- 
vate and embitter that real inequality, which it can never — 3 
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and which the order of civil life eftablifhes as much for the be- 
nefit of thofe whom it mutt leave in an humble ftate, as thofe 
whom it is able to exalt toa condition more fplendid, but not more 
happy. You hada {mooth and eafy career of felicity and glory 
laid before you, beyond any thing recorded in the hiftory of 
the world: But you have fhewn that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains; fez what is got by thefe extravagant and 
prefumptuous fpeculations which have taught your leaders to 
defpife all their predeceffors, and all their cotemporaries, and even 
to defpife themfelves, until the moment in which they became 
truly defpicable. By following thofe falfe lights, France has 
bought undifguifed calamities at a higher price than any nation has 
purchafed the moft unequivocal bleffings ! France has bought po« 
verty by crime! France has not facrificed her virtue to her 
intereft ; but fhe has abandoned her intereft, that fhe might prof- 
titute her virtue. All other nations have began the fabric of a 
new government, or the reformation of an old, by eftablithing 
originally, or by enforcing with greater exactnefs fome rites or 
other of religion. Al] other people have laid the foundations of 
civil freedom in feverer manners, and a fyftem of moreauftere 
and mafculine morality. France, when fhe let loofe the reins of 
regal authority, doubled the licence of a ferocious diffolutenefs in 
manners, and of an infolent irreligion in opinions and practices : 
And has extended through all ranks of life, as if fhe were com- 
municating fome privilege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, 
all the unhappy corruptions that ufually were the difeafe of wealth 
and power. This is one of the new principles of equalityin 
France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly difgraced the 
tone of lenient council in the cabinets of Princes ; and difarmed 
it of its moft potent topics. She has fanctified the dark fufpicious 
maxims of tyrannous diftruft ; and taught kings to tremble at 
(what will hereafter be called) the delufive plaufibilities of moral 
politicians. Sovereigns will confider thofe who advife them to 
place an unlimited confidence in their people, as fubverters of 
their thrones ; as traitors who aim at their deftruction, by leading 
their eafy good-nature, under {pecious pretences, to admit com- 
binations of bold and faithlefs men into a participation of their 
power. This alone (if there were nothing elfe) is an irreparable 
calamity to. you and to mankind. Remember that your Parlia- 
ment of Paris told your King, that in calling the States together, 
ke had nothing to fear but the prodigal excels of their zeal in 
3 Q2 providing 
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providing for the fupport of the throne, It is right that thefe men 
fhould hide their heads. Itis right that they fhould bear their 
partin the ruin which their counfel has brought on their Sove- 
reign and their country.. Such fanguine declarations tend to lull 
authority afleep ; to encourage it rafhly to engage in perilous 
adventures of untried policy ; to neglect thofe provifions, pre- 

arations, and precautions, which diftinguifh benevolence from 
imbecility ; and without which no man can anfwer for the falutaty 
effeé& of any abftract plan of government or of freedom. For 
want of thefe they have feen the medicine of the ftate converted 
into its poifon, ‘They have feen the French rebel againft a mild 
and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, than 
ever any people has been known to ufe againft the moft illegal 
ufurper, or the moft fanguinary tyrant, ‘Their refiftance was 
made to conceflion; their revolt was from protection ; their blow 
was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, and immu- 
nities, 

This was unnatural, The reft isinorder, They have found 
their punifhment in their fuccefs. Laws overturned; tribunals 
fubverted; induftry without vigour; commerce expiring ; the 
revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverifhed ; a Church pillaged, 
and a State not relieved ; civil and military anarchy made the 
conftitution of the kingdom ; every thing human and divine fa- 
crificed to the idol of public credit, and national bankruptcy the 
‘gonfequence ; and, to crown all, the paper fecurities of new, 
precarious, tottering power, the difcredited paper fecurities of im- 
poverifhed fraud and beggared rapine, held out as a currency for 
the fupport of an empire, in lieu of the two great recognized 
fpecies that reprefent the lafting conventional credit of mankind, 
which difappeared and hid themfelves in the earth from whence 
they can-2, when the principle of property, whofe creatures and 
reprefentatives they are, was fyftematically fubverted. 

Were all thefe dreadful ‘things neceflary? Were they the 
inevitable refults of thedefperate ftruggle of determined patriots, 
compelled to wade through Blood and tumult, to the quiet fhore of 
a tranquil and profperous liberty? No! nothing likeit. The 
frefh ruins of France, which fhock our feelings wherever we can 
turn our eyes, are not the devaftation of civil war; they are the 
fad but inftructive monuments of rafh and ignorant counfel in 
time of profound peace. They are the ‘difplay of inconfiderate 
and prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted and irrefiftible authority. 
The perfons who have thus fquandered away the precious treafure 
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of their crimes, the perfons who have made: this prodigal and 
wild wafte of public evils (the laft ftake refcued for the ultimate 
ranfom of the State) have met in their progrefs with little, or 
rather with no oppofition at all. Their whole march was more 
like a triumphal proceffion than the progrefs of a war. Their 
pioneers have gone before them, and demolifhed and laid every 
thing level at their feet, Not one drop of their blood have they 
fhedin the caufe of the country theyhave ruined. They have 
made no facrifices to their projects of greater confequence than 
their fhoe-buckles, whilft they were imprifoning their King, mur- 
dering fellow-citizens, and bathing in tears, and plunging in 


poverty and diftrefs, thoufands of worthy men and worthy families, 


Their cruelty has not been the bafe refultof fear. It has been the 


effect of their fenfe of perfect fafety, in authorifing treafons, 


robberies, rapes, aflaffinations, flaughters, and burnings through-~ 
out theirharafled Jand,. But the caufe of all was plain from the 
beginning. 

(To be continued.) 


~ 





ESSAY on MODERN LITERATURE, 
By Vicestmus Knox, 4. A. 


O complain of the prefent, and to praife the paft, has fo long 
been the favourite topic of difappointment, or of igno- 
rance, that every ftricture on the degeneracy of the times is looked 
upon as the effufion of ill-nature, or the refult of fuperficial ob- 
fervations : but the abfurdity of declamatory invective, ought not 
to preclude the co¢l remarks of truth, reafon, and experience, 
The practice of vice, or virtue, has indeed varied at different 
periods, rather in the mode, than in the degree ; but the ftate of 
literature has fuffered more violent revolutions ; it has fometimes 
fhone with the higheft luftre, and at others has been totally over- 
fhadowed with the darknefs of barbarifm. 
To review the ftate of learning from the earlieft periods, and 


.to inveftigate the caufes of its fluctuations, is a tafk that requires 


much labour, fagacity, and erudition, More moderate abilities, 
and more fuperficial enquiries, will, however, fuffice to examine 
the juftice of the charge of literary degeneracy in the prefent age, 
and if it be well founded, to difcover the caufes of it. 

It 
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‘It has been obferved by an ingenious writer, that as every age 
has been marked by fome peculiarity, from which it has derived 
its characteriftic appellation ; fo the prefent, were it to be diftin- 
guifhed by 2 name taken from its moft prevalent humour, might 
be called, The age of authors. Certain it is, that of late years, 
every man has felt an ambition of appearing in print, from the 
voluminous texicographer, down to the feribbler in a pamphlet or 
news-paper. Itis indeed natural to fuppofe, that of a great num- 
ber. of competitors, fome would reach the prize; that emulation 
might kindle enterprize, and that the combination of intelle&s 
might effect fome ftupendous work, which would exceed all the 
productions of our predeceffors, and demand the admiration of the 
kteft pofterity. ‘ft has however been obferved, that the learning 

‘of the prefent age is not deep though diffufive, and that its pro- 
ductions are not excellent though numerous. 

The multiplicity of compofitions isan argument of their hafty 
production; and haftinefs is, at leaft, a prefumptive proof of their 
want of merit. In this point, the literary and natural world re- 
femble each other. The productions of nature, whether veget- 
able or animal, as they are either of a flow or {peedy growth, are 
known to be durable or tranfitory, folid or fubftantial. The eak 
and the elephant are long before they attain to perfection, but are 
itill longer before they decay; while the butterfly and the tulip 
perifh as they arofe, almoft within the diurnal revolution of the 
fun. .The works of Virgil coft him much time and labour; but 
they have exifted near two thoufand years univerfally adinired, 
while the compofitions of that poet, who boafted he could write 
two or three hundred verfes while he ftood on one leg, were loft 
perhaps in as fhort 2 {pace as that in which they were produced. 

But the hafty formation of literary works in modern times, is 

not a greater obftacle to their excellence, than the mercenary mo- 
tives of theirauthors. The office of inftruéting mankind in mo- 
rality, and of informing them in fcience, was once referved for 
thofe alone who were particularly adapted to the tafk by the im- 
pulfes of genius, by peculiar opportunities, and by fingular ap- 
plication. In thefe times, however, the profeflion of an author 
is become alucrative employment, and is practifed rather by thofe 
who feel the inconveniencé of hunger, than by thofe who are fti- 
mulated with the hope of immortality. But it is a known truth, 
that avarice narrows the mind, and renders it incapable of ele- 
vated fentiments and generous enterprizes. It ceafes therefore to 
be matter of wonder, that works are dettitute of fpirit, when they 
proceed 
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proceed not from the noble ardour infpired by the love of fame, 
but from the'frigid incitements of the love of money. 

The depraved tafte of readers is another caufe of the degene- 
racy of writers. ‘They who write for the public, mutt gratify the 
tafte of the public. In vain are their-compofitions formed on 
the model of the beft writers, and regulated by the precepts of 
the moft judicious critics, if they conform not to the popular 
caprice and the miftaken judgment of the vulgar. In an age 
when the tafte for reading is univerfal, many works, contemptible 
both in defign and execution, will be received, by fome readers, 
with diftinguifhed applaufe. The want of the merits of jutt 
reafoning a:.d°pure language, is to the greater part, the half-learned 
and the ignorant, no objeéction. In truth, unconnected thoughts, 
and fuperficial declamation, are congenial to minds unaccultomed 
to accurate thinking, and infenfible of the charms of finifhed ex- 
cellence. Hence, writers, of acknowledged abilities and iearn- 
ing, have been known, when they aimed at popularity, to relinquifla 
real éxcellence, and adopt a falfe tafte, in oppofition to their own 
judgment. 

After all, it may not perhaps be abfurd, to attribute the com- 
plaints, againft the prefent fet of authors, to ignorance, envy, and 
caprice, In every department of literature, in the gay regions of 
fancy, and in the depths of philofophy and fcience, many authors 
are there of this ageand nation, who have acquired an illuftrious 
reputation by deferving it: and if they want that originality of 
thought and folidity of learning, which mark the productions of 
our firft writers, yet they have a force, elegance, and correétnefs 
of ftyle, unknown to their predeceflors. 





Account of the late Mr. Ledyard, a celebrated Traveller. 


[From the « Proceedings of the Affociation for promoting the Dif- 
covery of the interior Parts of Africa;” of which, though not 

. publifhed, we have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy from 
one of the Members of the Affociation. ] 


M*: LEDYARD was an American by birth, and feemed 
from his youth to have felt an invincible defire to make 
himfelf acquainted with unknown orimperfecly difcovered regions 
of the globe. For feveral years he lived with the Indians of 
America, had ftudied their manners, and had practifed in their 
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fchool the means of obtaining their protection, and of recom- 
mending himfelf to the favour of favages. In the humble fituation 
of a corporal of marines, to which he fubmitted rather than re- 
linquifh his purfuit, he had made with Capt. Cook, the voyage of, 
the world ; and feeling, on his return, an anxious defire of pene- 
trating from the north weftern coaft, with which he himfelf was 
perfectly familiar, he determined to traverfe the vaft continent, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 

His firft plan for the purpofe, was that of embarking in a veffel 
which was preparing to fail, on a voyage of a commercial ad- 
venture, to Nootka Sound, on the weftern coaft of America; 
and with this view, he expended in fea ftores the gredteft part of 
the money which his chief benefactor, Sir Jofeph Banks (whofe 
generous conduct the writer of this narrative has often heard him 
acknowledge), had liberally fupplied. But the fcheme being 
fruftrated by the rapacity of a cuftom-houfe officer, who had 
feized and detained the veilel for reafons which, on legal inquiry, 
proved to be frivolous, he determined to travel over land to Sie 
{catka, from whence to the weftern coaft of America the paflage 
is extremely fhort. 

With no more than ten guineas in his purfe, which was all that 
he had left, he croffed the Britifh Channel to Oftend, and, by the 
way of Denmark and the Sound, proceeded to the capital of 
Sweden ; from whence, as it was winter, he attempted to tra- 
verfe to the gulph of Bothnia on the ice, in order to reach Kam- 
fcatka by the fhorteft way ;- but finding, when he came to the 
middle of the fea, that the water was not frozen, he returned 
to Stockholm, and taking his courfe northward, walked into the 
arctic circle, and, paffing round the head of the gulph, defcended, 
on its eaftern fide, to Peterfburgh. 

There he was foon noticed as an extraordinary man.—W ithout 
ftockings or fhoes, and in too much poverty to provide himfelf 
with either, he received and accepted an invitation to dine with 

‘the Portuguefe Ambaflador. To this invitation it was probably 
owing that he was able to obtain the fum of 20 guineas for a bill 
on Sir jofeph Banks, which he confeffed he had noauthority todraw, 
but which, in confideration of the bufinefs he had undertaken, and 
of the progrefs that he had made, Sir Jofeph, he believed, would 
not be unwillingto pay. ‘To the Ambaflador it might alfo be 
owing that he obtained permiflion to accompany a detachment of 
ttores which the Emprefs had ordered to be fent to Yakuz, for the 
ule of Mr, Billings, an Englifhman, at that time in her 7. 
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Thus accommodated, he travelled eaftward through Siberia, 
fix thoufand miles to Yakutz, where he was kindly received by 
Mr. Billings, whom he remembered on board Capt. Cook’s thip 
in the fituation of the aftronomer’s fervant, but to whom the 
Emprefs had now entrufted the {chemes of northern difcovery. 

From Yakutz, he proceeded to Oczakow, on the coaft of the 
Kamtfcatka fea; from whence he meant to have pafled over to 
that peninfula, and to have embarked on the eaftern fide in one of 
the Ruffian veflels that trade to the weftern fhores of America 5 
but, finding that the navigation was completely obftructed by the 
ice, he returned again to Yakutz in order to wait for the conclufion 
of the winter. 

Such was his fituation when, in confequence of fufpicions not 
hitherto explained, or refentments for which no reafon is affigned, 
he was feized, in the Emprefs’s name, by two Ruffian foldiers, 
who placed him ina fledge, and conveying him, inthe depth of 
winter, through the defarts of the northern Tartary, left him at 
laft on the fronticrs of the Polifhdominions, As they parted they 
told him, that if he returned to Ruffia he would certainly be 
hanged; but that if he chofeto go back to England, they withed 
him a pleafant journey. 

Inthe midft of poverty, covered with rags, infefted with the 
ufual accompaniment of fuch clothing, worn with continued 
hardfhip, exhaufted by difeafe, without friends, without credit, 
unknown, and full of mifery, he found his way to Koningfberg.— 
There, in the hour of his utmoft diftrefs, he refolves once moreto 
have recourfe tohis old benefactor ; and he luckily found a per- 
fon who was willing to take his draft for five guineas on the 
Prefident of the Royal Society. 

With this affiftance, he arrived in England, and immediately 
waited on Sir Jofeph Banks, who told him, knowing his temper, 


' that he believed he could recommend him to an adventure almoft 


as perilous as the one from which he had returned ; and then 
communicated to him the wifhes of the aflociation for difcovering 
the inland countries of Africa. 

Mr. Ledyard replied, that he had always determined to traverfe 
the continent of Africa as foon as he had explored the interior 
of North America; and, as Sir Jofeph had offered him a letter of 
introduction, he came direétly to the writer of thefe memoirs. 
Before I had learnt from the note the name and bufinefs of my 
vifitor, | was ftruck with the manlinefs of his perfon, the breadth 
of his cheft, the opennefs of his countenance, and the inquietude 
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of his eye. T opened the map of Africa before him, and tracing a 
line from Cairo to Sennar,’and from thence weftward in the 
Jatitude and fuppofed direction of the Niger, I told him, that was 
his route, by whichI was anxious that Africa might, if poffible, 
be explored. He faid, he fhould think himfelf fingularly fortu- 
nate tobe entrufted with the adventure. Iafked him, whenhe 
would fet out? “ To-morrow morning,”’ was his anfwer. 

On this grand adventure Mr. Ledyard left London on the 30th 
of June 1788, and reached Cairo on the 19th of Auguft ; 
whence he tranfmitted fuch accounts to his employers as plainly 
fhewed he was a traveller of obfervation and reflection, endowed 
with a foul for difcovery, and formed for atchievements of hardi- 
hood and peril. He had promifed his next communication from 
Sennar, about 600 miles South of Cairo; but death difappointed 
the hopes which were entertained of his projected journey. 

We fhall conclude the prefent article with Mr. Ledyard’s 
character of the female fex : 

I have always remarked that women, in all countries, are civil, 
obliging, tender, and humane; that they are ever inclined to be 
gay and cheerful, timorous and modeft ; and that they do not 
hefitate, like men, to perform a generous action. Not hatighty, 
not arrogant, not fupercilious, they are full of courtefy, and fond 
of fociety ; more liable in general to err than man, but in general 
alfo more virtuous, and performing more good actions than he. 
Toa woman, whether civilized or favage, I never addreffed myfelf 
inthe language of decency and friendfhip, without receiving a 
decent and friendly anfwer. With men it has been otherwife. 

In wandering over the barren plains of inhofpitable Denmark, 
through honeft Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and churlifh 
Finland, unprincipled Ruffia, and the wide fpread regions of the 

wandering ‘Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, the women 
have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly fo ; and, toadd to 
this virtue (fo worthy the appellation of benevolence), thefe 
actions have been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that 
if 1 was dry drank. the fweeteft draught, and if hungry I eat 
the coarfe morfel with a double relith. 
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§ CCORDING to common opinion, it is a greater happinefs 
to get and hoard up, than to deal out liberally and gene- 
roufly ; 
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toufly ; whereas, in truth, to beftow with prudence on the deferv- 
ing and indigent is like a God, and to fcrape together riches, 
like an earth-worm. According to common opinion, it is a 
crime‘in 2 man of fortune not to live extravagantly, that is, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, fuitably tohis fortune. But the 
truth is, a rich man ought to beftow apart of his fortune upon 
the truly indigent, or elfe he embezzles what he was entrufted 
only with the {tewardfhip of, 





Anfwer, by YW. Upjohn, of Shafton, to Fidelio’s Queftion, inferted 
September 6. 


I, geome the fquare of the perpendicular=2025 fubtract 

the tquare of the difference between the greater fegment, 
and its adjacent fide = 225, the remainder will be 1800, which di- 
vided by double the difference is = 60 the greater fegment. 

II. Subtract the fquare of the difference between the lefler 
fegment, and its adjacent fide= 484, from the fquare of the per- 
pendicular, dividing the remainder 1541 by double the. difference 
=44, and the quotient will be 35 1-4.4th, the lefler fegment,which 
added to 60 will be g5 1-44th=the longeft fide of the triangle. 

III. Add the difference 15 to the greater fegment, and it will 
give the oppofite fide==75; and 22 the difference, being added to 
the leffer fegment, will give the fhorteft fide=57 1-44th. 


*{* We have received the like anfwer from Stephen Bennett, 
of Shaftefbury. 





Anfwer, by C. C, near Taunton, to Fuba’s Charade, inferted Scpt. 6. 


Sword is in the battle found, 
When dreadful flaughter reigns around ; 
A Fifh your fecond will explore, 
That lives amidft the billows’ roar : 
A SWORD.-FISH will your whole difplay, 
And banifh far difguife away. 
++ We have received the like anfwer from T. Hannaford, 
T. Giles, and Plutarch, of Totnes; T. Mullings, Silverton ; 
J. Whiteway, of Dartington; R. Gilbert, of Crediton ; Philo- 
3R2 
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_ myfticus, and Juventus, of Lifkeard; Fidelio, Bath; and J. H. 
of Lyme. 





Anfwer, by Fidelio, Bath, to ‘f. Harris’s Riddle, inferted Sept. 13. 
AIL, learned DRYDEN, hail ! in whom we meet 


Whate’er is beauteous, and whate’er is great ; 
Whofe richer genius, like prolific Nile, 
Abundance pours, and makes the defart fimile ; 
Whole folemn founds, like thofe of yonder fphere, 
Celeftial choirs, delighted, bend to hear ; 
Thy name thro’ ev’ry unborn age fhall fy, 
And only with the wreck of nature die, 


§|§ We have received the like anfwer from T. Daw, Tho- 
mas Hannaford junior, Thomas Giles, and Plutarch, of Totnes ; 
J.H. Lyme; J. Collins, Uffculm ; T, Walker, of Hemyock ; 
Juventus, and Philomytticus, of Lifkeard; J. P. of Excter; 
J. Whitford, Plymouth ; J. Cofens, Afthburton; G. Webb, of 
Dawlifh; T. Mullings, Silverton; J. Whiteway, Dartington ; 
R. Gilbert, Crediton; E.Clemenfus, of Truro; Furze Stub, of 
Long Moor; W. Davies, Gluvias ; and J. Stephens, St. Enoder, 





4 CHARADE, by Fidelio, of Bath. 
Man of fancy is my firft, 


So authors him defcribe ; 
To find my fecond, Sirs, you muft, 
Search o’er the fcaly tribe : 
My whole a perfon will explain, 
Who ftrives to be my firft in vain, 





4 REBUS, by Sciolus, of Briftol. 


HE who poflefs’d old doating Ovid’s heart ; 
The place where finners.mutt for ever {mart ; 
Where Paris once preferr’d the Paphian queen ; 
What fhould employ our thoughts when mott ferene ; 
He that thew’d waere Alcides’ arrows lay ; 
And what with pleafure oft concludes the day ; 
The 
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The time when Luna filvers o’er the fky ; 
And what a throne thrice offer’d could not buy ; 
He who firft gave his fons a mortal wound ; 
And what he after in the garden found : 

If now fome happy genius will divine, 
And mark each word that anfwers every line, 
By the firft letters he will plainly fee 
A town in Wilthhire that gave birth to me. 





—_—— 


4n ENIGMA, by Lady Thomas, daughter of Admiral Montagu. 
ITH monks and with hermits I chiefly refide, 


From courts and from camps I’m at diftance ; 
The ladies my prefence could never abide, 
To deftroy me they join their afliftance. 


I feldom can fatter, tho’ oft fhew refpeéct 
To the patriot, the painter, the peer ; 

Tho’ fometimes, alas! I’m a mark of negle&, 
Anda proof of contempt I appear. 


I once, as the chief of the poets records, 
Was pleas’d with the nightingale’s fong ; 
Yet fo bad is my ftate, I leave ladies and lords, 

And wander alone all night long. 


By the couch of the fick I am frequently found, 
And I ever attendon the dead ; 
With patient affliction I fit on the ground, _, , 
And if talk’d of [I’m inftantly fled. <Fe : ne 


4 


WS) We are forry to decline inferting the Letter in which is con= 
tained a Character of Pravus; we perfectly agree with the Writer 
in his Obfervations in general, but we wifh carefully to avoid Attacks 
on Individuals—On other Subjects we fhall be glad to hear from him, 

tit Our Corre{pondents who fend Queftions, Enigmas, Charades, 
Rebuffes, or Anagrams, are requefted to fend with them their genuine 
Sslutions, as otherwife they cannot be inferted. 

Iti] Our Correfpondents are requefted to obferve that it is ex- 
pected they foould pay the Poftage of their Letters, and that otherwife 
| they will nat fee what they fend inferted, 

POETRY, 
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An ADDRESS w# SILENCE, 
By the late Rev. Thomas Ruffel, Fellow of New Callege, Oxford, 


H filence! maid of .penfive mien, 
JF That liv’ft unknown, unheard, unfeen, 
Within thy fecret cell ; 
A pilgrim to thy fhrine I come, 
Oh lead me to thy hallow’d home, 
That I may with thee dwell ! 


Say, doft thou love to drink the dew 
That trickles from the church-yard yew 
At midnight’s ftilleft hour ; 
Or wrapt in melancholy fit 
In fome drear charnel-houfe to fit, 
Or fome difmantled tower ? 


Ah no! the hoarfe night-raven’s fong 

Forbids thee there to linger long, 
When darknefs fhrouds the coat ; 

There too complains the wakeful owl, 

With many a yelling demon foul, 
And many a fhrieking ghott. 


Or with thy fifter, folitude, 
Dwell’ft thou mid Afia’s deferts rude, 
Beneath fome craggy rock, 
Where nor the roving robber hies, 
Nor Arab fees his tent arife, 
Nor thepherd folds his flock ? 


Yet even in that fequefter’d {phere 
The ferpent’s hifs affails thy ear, 
And fills thee with affright ; 
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While lions loud in angry mood, 

And tigers roaming for their food, 

Rage dreadful thro’ the night. 


Or doft thou near the frozen pole, 

Where flumbering feas forget to roll, 
Brood o’er the ftagnant deep ; 

Where nor is heard the dafhing oar, 

Nor wave that murmurs on the fhore, 
To break thy charmed fleep ? 


Yet there each bird of harfheft cry, 

That bravely wings the wintry fky, 
Screams to the northern blaft ; 

While on each ice-built mountain hoar, 

That parting falls with hideous roar, 
Grim montters howls aghaft. 


Then where, ah! tell me, fhall T find 
Thy haunt untrodden by mankind, 

And undifturb’d by noife ; 
Where, hufh’d with thee incalm repofe, 
I may forget life’s tranfient woes, 

And yet more tranfient joys ? 








For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


The SURGEON’s COMPLAINT : 
o 2 
4n ADDRESS to MISS P. G. 


(i. alas! with fecret awe, 
Thy face, relentlefs girl ! I faw ; 

And as thy.accents reach’d my ears, 

Exclaim’d, “ O mufic of the fpheres !”” 

But when thy fingers touch’d the lyre, 

My frame at ev’ry note took fire ; 

Fool that I was ! forfook, betray’d, 

Dearly for ev’ry note I’ve paid ; 

For when my yielding heart was won, 

‘The fyren fmil’d at what fhe’d done ; 


And 
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And glad her fov’reign power to fhow, 
She triumph’d with a victor’s “ No;” 
Led me a captive in her train, 

‘Then fled, and bid me hug my chain. 
Subdu’d—the king of Phyfick’s throne 
I vainly compafs with a groan : 

For where, ah ! where, fhall doors find 
A noftrum to relieve the mind ? 

Can A®fculapius’ fons, or quacks, 

With all their med’cine eafe my racks ? 
Shall we feek comfort in a bolus? 

Can Anderfon or Scott confole us ? 
Alas ! nor bolus, purge, or pill, 

Can comfort to my breaft inftill ; 

My love’s too deep to yield to blifter, 
Too fix’d to fly before a glyfter ; 

Nor tho’ I quaff narcotic potions, 

Can I forget a lover’s notions ? 

When vainly thus I’ve tried each flop, 
In agonies I leave the fhop ; 

Curfe ev’ry gallipot that’s there, 

And fly to breathe the open air; 

On Michael’s rocky coaft I rove, 

And teH old Ocean of my love ; 

And whilft he anfwers with his roar, 
Again the lover quits his fhore ; 
Refolv’d againft his woe to wreftle, 
He goes once more to poife his peftle ; 
And deeply thund’ring in the mortar, 
Madly eflays to drown his torture— 
O Phillis! liften while I rave, 
And learn to pity if thou canft not fave ! 


H-—rnb]——r. 








Lines written by the late Henry Brooke, Efq. on feeing a 
Lady blufh on viewing herfelf in a Glafs. 


OW mild in this ruby pale chaftity fluthes, 

And tinctures with crimfon her features of light 5 
For unconfcious of guilt, at her beauty the bluthes, 
And wraps each proportion and charm from the fight. 
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